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If you call during your plan- 


ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 


These new selling features 
your blueprints. We 


are inexpensive to have installed 


while you’re building. 


@ 
convenient outlets for extension 


Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 


to work right along with you. In 
Telephone business office. 


additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 
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FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 
assures 
“LIVE”, HEALTHY, TROUBLE-FREE FLOORS 


@ A well-laid wood floor is a healthy floor that will pay 


ee . . ; Technical service, details, 
dividends for a long time to come and require nothing more 


and sample models are 


' than reasonable care for its maintenance. Loxit-laid floors take available upon request. 
the guess-work out of wood floor areas on concrete—in audi- Write today for your copy 
| toriums, classrooms, factories, stores, and in gymnasiums and of the 1959 eight-page 


folder on the Loxit Floor 


field houses where uniformly “‘live” resiliency throughout is a 7 
Laying System. 


vital factor. The heart of the Loxit Floor Laying System is a 
channel with turned-in edges and a uniquely-designed clip 





which fastens ordinary tongue and groove strip flooring per- 
“manently together and to the channel. Everything locks 
together! This mechanical wood floor laying system requires 
no nails, no wood sleepers, no adhesives. Loxit-laid floors are 
easy to lay—simple to maintain—and COST NO MORE, 
usually less than conventional type nailed floors. Installations 
all over the United States, many more than twenty years old, 
are proving the advantages of the Loxit System. 






Heat pump saves plant 13% 
on installation costs 







(also heats and cools for less than any conventional fuel) 
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Lyon Metal Products Inc. of Aurora, Ill., planned to 
add 5,000 square feet of office space to its plant and needed 
both heat and year-round air conditioning. 


Especially important was a system that could be easily 
The roblem: and economically expanded to heat the company’s existing 
e office space. These offices were being heated by steam that 

eventually would be needed for plant operations. 
Also, one section of the new office area would contain heat- 


producing electronic office equipment, and this area would 
often require cooling when the rest of the space needed heat. 


Th | ti e A heat pump system to both heat and cool the new office 
e S 0 U 10 Nn: space was designed by The Haried Company of Aurora, heat 
pump specialists. 

The heat pump provides precisely controlled temperature 
conditions in all areas at all times. In fact, heat removed 
from the area full of electronic equipment is used by the 
‘*pump” to heat the other section—so, in effect, 88% of the 
air conditioning of the clerical section is free. 


Lower operating costs 
Installation of the heat pump system cost 13% less than any 
comparable heating and cooling systems. Operating costs of 
the Seat pump in the Lyon Metal Products Inc. offices is 
also less than any other type of heating and cooling that 
could have been installed. In fact, engineers figured the 
fuel saving at 50%. 


Additional important savings 
Construction costs were also lower because of these heat 
pump advantages: There was no need to provide for a 
chimney. No space or facilities were needed for a boiler 
room. No space or equipment was needed for fuel storage. 
Also, there is nothing explosive on the premises. And there 
is a saving on insurance costs because there is no combustion 
in the building. 
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to meet your specifications call 
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You’re better all-ways 
when you specify 


@ SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 










© Beauty 
@ Economy 


® Quality 
42 stock sizes — or custom. For |/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 
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MEMO 
TO 
THE 
ARCHITECT: 


There is a modern 
lath and plaster 
system that will 
express your 
ideas of design 
and objectives 
exactly the way 
you want it done-- 
and within your 
budget too! 


Call us--we'll be. 
glad to tell you 
about it. 


LATHING FOUNDATION of CHICAGO 
221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois * DEarborn 2-4413 








AIA-AGC Plan Talk 
On Mutual Problems 


Conversation with a touch of 
controversy is the schedule for 
the Chapter’s regular dinner 
meeting to be held March 8 in 
the Chicago Real Estate Board 
dining room. A panel of con- 
tractors and architects moderated 
by Ralph Stoetzel, AIA, Chair- 
man of the Chapter’s Building 
Industry Affairs Committee, will 
initiate an “open floor” discus- 
sion of such things as “Retained 
Percentages,” “Alternate Bids,” 
“Architects who are Contractors 
and Contractors who are Archi- 
tects,” and “Package Deals.” The 
Committee will welcome sugges- 
tions on other topics sent in be- 
tween now and the meeting. 

The panel will be comprised 
of two members of the Chapter’s 
Building Industry Affairs Com- 
mittee and two members of the 
Builder’s Association of Chicago 
AIA-Liaison Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Builders Association 
of Chicago are being invited to 
come to the meeting. 

A lively session is anticipated 
and the meeting will offer both 
architects and contractors a 
chance to air their views. Cock- 
tails at 5:30, dinner at 6:30. 


Architects To Get Details 
Of Parkinson’s Law 


Cyril N. Parkinson and J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer will be the 
principal speakers at the Annual 
Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects to be held 
this year in San Francisco, Calif,, 
April 18 to 22. Convention head- 
quarters will be in the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel; panel discussions 
and business sessions will be in 
the Masonic Temple. 

“Expanding Horizons” will be 
the general theme of the meet- 
ing. The 2000 architects who at- 
tend will consider trends in poli- 
tical, economic, technological 
and philosphical developments. 

In addition to Parkinson, who 
created the law bearing his 
name, and Oppenheimer, who is 
director of the Princeton Insti- 
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tute of Advanced Studies, other 
speakers will include philosopher 
Morton Gabriel White of Har- 
vard and sociologist Wendell 
Bell of the University of Califor- 
nia. 

Regular convention features 
include investiture of new Fel- 
lows, presentation of the Insti- 
tutes Gold Medal and other 
awards. The R. S. Reynolds 
Memorial Award and the Homes 
For Better Living Awards will 
also be made. 


Wisconsin Chapter To 
Meet This Month in 
Madison 


February 23 and 24 are the 
dates of the 1960 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Chapter, 
AIA. The meeting is to be held 
in the Loraine Hotel in Madison 
and will have as its theme, 
“Architect—The Man.” Thomas 
Creighton, editor of ‘Progressive 
Architecture’ will be the keynote 
speaker. 

Panel discussions are sched- 
uled on the following topics: 
“The Architect and the Contrac- 
tor”; “A Churchman’s View of 
Architecture”; “The Architect 
and Public Relations.” The 
theme address “Architect — The 
Man’ will be delivered by Joseph 
Hudnut, Dean Emeritus of the 
Department of Architecture, 
Harvard University. 

Governor Gaylor Nelson will 
address the assembled architects 
at noon on the second day of 
their convention. 


Reynolds Award Jury to 
Meet In Washington, D.C. 


The Reynolds Award Jury con- 
sisting of Dr. Walter Gropius of 
Cambridge, Mass., Philip Will, 
Jr. of Chicago, James M. Hunter 
of Boulder, Colo., Arthur Fehr 
of Austin, Texas and C. E. Pratt 
of Vancouver, B.C., Canada, will 
meet in Washington March 14- 
15. They will select the winner 
of the $25,000 Reynolds Award 
which goes to an individual 
whose creative use of aluminum 
has contributed significantly to 
the architecture of our times. 
More than 70 entries are to be 
judged. 
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Adjustable bracket has only three parts, remains tight. 














































CARLSTADT ALUMINUM RAILINGS: 
sturdy, attractive, easy to fabricate and install 


The simplicity and sturdiness of this center railing makes it practical for the 
most rugged applications. Carlstadt railing components are designed for greatest 
strength so as to withstand hard usage, as in schools and public buildings. The 
wide variety of stock handrails, posts and accessories allows the architect 
freedom of design, while affording the economy of quantity production. 


More than 8,000 items in stock. See Catalog No. 8 or Sweet's 
Architectural File No. 6e/BL. Phones: Carlstadt, N. J., GEneva 8-4600; 
Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; New York, OXford 5-2236 


JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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™ The year 1959 concludes a 
logical decade, and we, at this 
time, should review our past 10 
years and start to look forward 
to setting a pace for the coming 
decade. 


In a very hurried manner I 
will review some of the Chap- 
ter’s Activities starting in 1950, 
when the National Convention 
was held in Chicago. At this 
Convention the Chicago Chapter 
was very active and proposed 
the National Honor Awards Pro- 
gram and the Public Relations 
Program, both of which are now 
in full effect on the National 
level. 


Our own publications have 
seen our Chapter Bulletin go 
from the off-set newsletter pub- 
lication to a glossy-faced bulle- 
tin, and finally into a full-sized 
magazine known as the INLAND 
ARCHITECT. During this time our 
Chapter has had to support the 
deficiencies of the publication, 
but our Membership is depend- 
ent upon it as our best means of 
communication. 


Jack Stein and his Research 
Committee were responsible for 
the publication of the Building 
Cost Manual, which has netted 


their Chapter approximately 
$3500 to date. 


The Membership of the Chi- 
cago Chapter has grown to 587 
Corporate Members and 47 As- 
sociate Members. We have lost 
ground here in the past year 
through deaths, transfers and 
resignations. At our last Board of 
Directors’ Meeting this was 
found to have been the chief 
cause for our not having attained 
the half-way mark in our Dues 


budget. 


The Chicago Chapter, with 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry instituted 
the Chapter Honor Awards, 
which now enters its 7th year. 


The Chapter Dues have gone 
from the 1950 level of $20.00 per 
year, to our present Dues struc- 






Looking Ahead — a chapter officer's view on the year just past 


by William J. Bachman, president, Chicago Chapter, AIA 

















We offer the review of Chi- 
cago Chapter by President Wil- 
liam J. Bachman covering the 
last decade. This report obvi- 
ously talks of many things in the 
Chicago area and we wish the 
other state chapters would assay 
a similar review and pass it on 
for publication. 


We know full well the 1nLann 
ARCHITECT tends to be top heavy 
with Chicago Chapter news and 
things, but there’s only one rem- 
edy to this—bestir yourselves and 
write to us. Non-Chicago news 
will always receive priority at- 
tention. Maybe if we say this 
often enough, you'll believe it 
soon. 


So, here’s Bills excellent re- 
view of the feverish fifties. 





ture of $40.00 plus the $50.00 
Dues for all employing Profes- 
sionals having two or more em- 
ployees. This was not attained 
without innumerable abortive 
attempts, but the final accom- 
plishment was made after the 
1956 Convention in Los Angeles. 


Several Scholarships have 
come to the Chapter in this time. 
These are the B. Leo Steif and 
the Material Service Foundation. 
The William Jones Smith Foun- 
dation has been established. The 
Chapter supports the educa- 
tional Seminars of the National 
Research & Education Commit- 
tee. These are for the purposes 
of recruiting Faculty Members 
for Architectural Schools. 


An extremely significant event 
in the past 10 years has been the 
establishment of the Graham 
Foundation and its subsequent 


awards to stimulate advanced . 


study in the Visual Arts. 


The Preservation ‘Committee 
has been very active, and the 
significant accomplishments in 
the past ten years have been the 
arranging for the restitution of 
the Robie House, a methodical 









and orderly procedure for the 
restoration of the Auditorium. 
The Mayor’s Commission for 
Architectural Landmarks recent- 
ly honored some 38 buildings 
that have been selected as sig- 
nificant contributions to the cul- 


ture of the City of Chicago. 


The event of Chicago Dynamic 
Week, sponsored by U.S. Steel, 
generated a Nationwide atten- 
tion to the impact of design 
emanating from the City of Chi- 
cago. 


The Planning Committee has 
reviewed and has seen the in- 
numerable projects of significant 
nature such as Lake Meadows, 
the IIT Campus, the Michael 
Reese Development, Kenwood- 
Hyde Park, and many other re- 
newal starts. Reviewed have 
been the Convention Hall sites, 
the Federal Building sites, and 
the University of Illinois sites. 
Each of these in themselves 
reflects the activity in the con- 
struction field in Chicago. 


For the Profession itself, and 
through the efforts of Sam Licht- 
mann, Chicago Architects are 
now participating in the huge 
Chicago Public School Building 
Program. We have seen Legisla- 
tion revised for the Illinois Reg- 
istration Act for Architects, and 
have seen innumerable Code 
revisions in the City Building 
Code and the Zoning Code. 


For the coming years, we 
Architects will undoubtedly 
need redoubled effort in Design 
improvement, documents im- 
provement—and by that I would 
mean the documents used for 
construction—a more intensified 
review of building products, 
many of which are new, a never- 
ending search to improve our 
Construction and Zoning Codes, 
improved relations with the 
Building Trades, Contractors, 
and Trade Associations, and to 
apply ourselves diligently to all 
of the many tasks which we have 
set up for ouselves in the past 
decade. O 
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O7HARE 


GROWS UP 


by WILLIAM R. BAKER, AIA 


The jet transportation age is in our 
midst, and it has been interesting 
(and expensive) to watch the changes 
which have been made in airports to 
accommodate this latest conception in 
travel. The simple airport, with mod- 
erate runways, ground crews scurry- 
ing like ants, stuffy terminals for 
passengers with much trekking over 
greasy aprons mid rain and snow are 
being replaced for jet service with 
improved facilities all over the place. 

In our days during the war with 
one of the major airlines, we thought 
we had had it when the planes grew 
wider and taller—how to squeeze 
them into the hangars, the runways 
were too short, the terminals wouldn’t 
handle the crowds, and a multitude 
of lesser annoyances. Growing pains, 
we said knowingly, but jets would 
never be used for commercial flights. 
Much too dangerous for the buildings, 
the ground crews, and especially pas- 
sengers around the terminal. 

Well—here we are only fifteen years 
later, jetting and liking it. This has 
brought forth some fabulous changes 
in airports and we thinks the follow- 
ing report from Naess & Murphy’s 
office will be interesting. Behind all 
the static statistics we feel a current 
of exciting progress, expansion tanta- 
mount to explosion, and what’s more, 
@ good example of cooperation be- 
tween many agencies and private 


industries. Here is what it looks like 
now. 
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OHare Airport, as it exists 
today, had its beginning in plan- 
ning studies initiated in the 
early 1940’s by several civic 
organizations. In 1945 the Chi- 
cago City Council approved the 
site recommended by the Air- 
port Site Selection Board. This 
site was the Douglas Airport 
constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during World War II in 
connection with an aircraft fac- 
tory leased to the Douglas Air- 
craft Company. 

In 1946 the War Assets Cor- 
poration, having declared the 
Douglas Airport as surplus, gave 
the City a quit-claim deed to 
1,080 acres of the property. 
Planning was then begun to de- 
velop the site as an airport for 
civil aviation. 

In May 1955, the City reached 
agreement with 17 airlines for 
landing and rental fees at the 
airport. The City Council ap- 
proved this agreement in Octo- 
ber of that year and in the same 
month the airport was opened 
for commercial use. 

By this time Chicago had re- 
named the airport O'Hare, had 
acquired additional land and 
constructed several improve- 
ments. These include a new run- 
way, a taxiway, a segment of a 
proposed terminal building, a 
control tower, an aircraft park- 
ing .apron, a heating plant and 
an automobile parking lot. 

In March of 1957, the City 
appointed the architectural-engi- 
neering firm of Naess & Murphy 
to review previous plans for 
O'Hare development in view of 
changes in airline planning. After 
extensive study the architects- 
engineers and their consultants, 
Landrum and Brown for airport 
planning and James P. O’Don- 
nell for fuel storage and distribu- 
existing master plan for O'Hare 
should be modified to better 
meet the conditions of jet age 
tion, concluded that the then 


Chicago — O'Hare International Airport 
First Stage Development Program 








transportation. A new master 
plan was developed the first 
stage of which is now under 
construction. 

Several different areas of the 
airport are scheduled either for 
expansion or entirely new de- 
velopment. The principal area 
of expansion will be the terminal 
area at the approximate center 
of the airport. It is planned to 
increase terminal facilities with 
the addition of two new unit 
terminal buildings with atten- 
dent concourses for parking air- 
craft. 

Elevated Roadway 

The greatly expanded termi- 
nal area will be served by an 
elevated roadway. This will sep- 
arate the large volume of in- 
bound and outbound ground 
vehicles which are expected to 
come from Chicago via the new 
Northwest Expressway, sched- 
uled tor completion by mid-1960 
and the Northern Illinois Toll- 
ways. To accommodate the 
greatly increased number of au- 
tomobiles expected, a large park- 
lot is planned for the center of 
the terminal area which will 
accommodate 5,700 automobiles. 

On the apron side of the ter- 
minal area, sufficient space is 
being provided along both sides 
of the passenger concourse to 
park over sixty aircraft. These 
aircraft parking positions will be 
served by an underground hy- 
drant fueling system which will 
be designed to transport large 
volumes of jet fuel into the air- 
craft in a minimum time. Several 
of the airlines contemplate the 
installation of motorized: loading 
bridges which will enable pas- 
sengers to be lodaed and un- 
loaded directly from second 
level departure rooms along the 
elevated concourses without in- 
terferring with operations on the 
parking apron. 

A large tract of land in the 
northwest section of the airport 








has been reserved for hangar 
facilities. Nine hangars are 
planned in the first stage with 
additional space available for 
other hangars in the future. 
Plans are also being made to 
extend sewer, water and power 
facilities into this area plus a 
taxiway and a service roadway. 
Individual hangars will be pro- 
vided with their own water 
reservoirs to afford adequate fire 
protection in the area without 
drawing on the main airport 
supply for emergencies. 

A cargo area located east of 
the terminal area will provide 
joint cargo facilities for most of 
the domestic airlines plus the 
Railway Express Agency. Ap- 
proximately 92,160 sq. ft. of joint 
cargo space will be provided 
with apron for parking ten air- 
craft. Additional separate facil- 
ities amounting to 36,000 sq. ft. 
of warehouse and apron for 
parking six aircraft will be pro- 
vided for an all-cargo air carrier. 
Sites have also been reserved in 
this area for flight kitchens and 
a post office which are expected 
to be constructed by others dur- 
ing the first stage construction. 

A tank farm area will be estab- 
lished in the northwest corner of 
the airport beyond the hangar 
area. Facilities will be provided 
at this location for unloading 
and storing fuel.-The tank farm 
will be connected to staellite 
storage facilities located around 
the terminal apron and thence 
to the hydrants at the aircraft 
parking positions by a system of 
underground pipe lines. 

Provision is also being made 
to improve the present runway 
and taxiway system to accom- 
modate jet traffic. Shoulders are 
being added to some taxiways to 
protect outboard jet engines on 
the new jet aircraft. Taxiways 
and runways will be lengthened 
and strengthened with overlays 
as required. The airfield lighting 
system will also be improved. 

Sites are also being provided 
for an automobile service sta- 
tion and a parking area and serv- 








ice center for rent-a-cars. It is 
anticipated that these facilities 
will be built in the first stage, 
financed with private funds. 
Revenue Bonds Sold 

On March 2, 1959, Chicago- 
O’Hare International Airport 
Revenue Bonds with a par value 
of $120,000,000 were sold to 
finance the construction of the 
first stage development. 

The first work, overall site 
grading, under this contract was 
started April 13, 1959. Comple- 
tion of the first stage is sched- 
uled for January 1962. At pres- 
ent there are nine projects in 
the construction stage. 

Work on Contract RB-1, Site 
Grading-Phase 1, continues in 
the Hangar Area. Work in the 
Terminal Area under this con- 
tract has been completed allow- 
ing other contracts in this area 
to proceed on schedule. Grading 
has progressed slowly due to un- 
usually heavy rains. The unusual 
sub-soil conditions encountered 
during the progress of this con- 
tract has caused an overrun of 
the original estimated earthwork 
quantities. It is now estimated 
that this overrun will increase 
original earthwork quantities 
about 25%. 

Under Contract RB-2 work 
was started September 10th. 
This contract provides a hangar 
for lease to American Airlines. 
The low bid for this building 
was $5,387,000. Completion is 
scheduled for October 15, 1960. 

Contract RB-3, Paving, Grad- 
ing and Utilities, continues 
ahead of schedule. This contract 
includes storm drainage in the 
hangar and terminal areas, and 
taxiway and road paving in the 


hangar area. The low bid was . 


$3,882,577. 

Construction on Contract RB- 
4, Terminal Area Building Sub- 
structures, was started Septem- 
ber 21st. Included in this con- 
tract are caissons for the ter- 
minal buildings and restaurant, 
footings and utility tunnels for 
concourses and the demolition of 
some existing foundations. 












Contract RB-5, Furnishing 
and Installation of Sixteen Fuel 
Tanks, will provide bulk fuel 
storage. Construction started Oc- 
tober 2lst. The foundations for 
these tanks are being con- 
structed under Contract RB-6. 

Contract RB-7, which pro- 
vides a portion of outer circular 
taxiway, a temporary parking 
lot, road in the tank farm area, 
and extend the length for Run- 
way 14R-32L to 11,600 feet is 
being constructed on an acceler- 
ated basis. Over $2.5 million of 
Federal and State monies have 
been allocated to pay for the 
runway portion of this contract. 
The total value of this contract 
is $4,427,292. 

Water service and sanitary 
sewers are being provided to 
the Hangar Area under Con- 
tract RB-8. The low bid for this 
contract was $1,238,520. This 
contract was started on Octo- 
ber 27th. 

A hangar for lease to United 
Air Lines is being provided by 
Contract RB-9. The value of this 
contract is $4,645,000. Construc- 
tion started on October 5, 1959, 
and is scheduled for completion 
by September 30, 1960. 

Two temporary concourses 
have been constructed to handle 
jet traffic during the interim 
period while the new permanent 
tacilities are being constructed. 

The present terminal building 
after complete remodeling is to 
become the International Build- 
ing. A temporary customs facility 
will be provided in the interim 
period. This along with the new 
runway extension will allow non- 
stop international flights to 
Europe. 

Upon completion of the first 
stage program 61 gate positions 


_ will be provided. The first stage 


development program has gener- 
ally been based on meeting the 
traffic forecasts for the year 
1965, at which time it is esti- 
mated there will be over five 
million passengers enplaned at 
O'Hare Airport. O 
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m As I arise in the morning 
and mentally review my sched- 
ule of the day, I am always filled 
with a feeling of mystery as to 
what the day will yield. 

An architect's day in the field 
seems to be filled with items of 
the unknown, and it seems that 
one develops a defensive atti- 
tude to be prepared for the 
inevitable. Each day in super- 
vision seems to be one of prob- 
lem solving, whether it’s a small 
problem of framing, where to 
run a duct within a maze of 
conduit, plumbing and steel 
beams or performing the task of 
getting a tradesman to conform 
to his contract without insulting 
his intelligence. 

In supervision it is necessary 
to schedule, synchronize and 
coordinate the related work of a 
dozen tradesmen so that a job 
runs harmoniously, consistently 
and on schedule. Many hard, 
grueling hours are spent in turn- 
ing out a simple, comprehensive 
set of working drawings and 
specifications that are sometimes 
followed to the letter, sometimes 
completely ignored. 

Working drawings, specifica- 
tions, shop drawings and con- 
tracts are fine, but there usually 
arises a situation that none of 
these cover—a field problem re- 
quiring a spot decision. 

I shall never forget the experi- 
ence I encountered when the 
excavator discovered a vein of 
quicksand in the area where the 
plan called for an eccentric foot- 
ing. This sand was made unsta- 
ble by an underground spring. 
It became impossible to drain, 
too unstable to pour on and the 
column could not be moved 
without redesigning the entire 
factory. The solution was a very 
simple one. It involved a grade 
beam spanning the area and 
bearing on firm adjacent ground. 
A submersible pump was set in 
the spring, and the owner had 
the benefit of free water for his 
air conditioning system without 
a costly, unsightly cooling tower. 

Relative to this problem solv- 
ing, a New Zealand lieutenant 
told me during the last war that 
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the thing that impressed him 
most about the Americans was 
their ingenious knack for impro- 
vising and their talent for enter- 
prising. This ability no doubt 
helped us win the war and ac- 
counts for the tremendous strides 
and advancements we have 
made in many fields whether it 
be construction, missile or medi- 
cine. 

This doing the impossible, 
departing from convention, this 
imaginative thinking is inspiring 
to us; but this same thinking to 
many clients and tradesmen is 
impractical, risky or exhibition- 
ism. Yet our very existence since 
the days of the pilgrims has been 
perpetuated by bold, daring, un- 
afraid men. People laughed at 
the Wrights at Kitty Hawk, but 
they're amazed at the 707’s. They 
also laughed at Wright and his 
“mile high.” Some day it will 
become a reality. 

We get this disdained look 
from the tradesmen when we 
depart from convention. How 
many carpenters have scoffed 
when they see our plans. “It can’t 
be done,” or “I’ve been building 
houses for thirty years and this 
is the first time . . .” What this 
country really needs is not the 
5¢ cigar, but more men who 
think for themselves and have 
the courage to express their 
ideas. 


Architects are known to be 
rank individualists, but how 
many of us are really individual. 
There are as many cliches in 
architecture as there are in the 
theater or the advertising world. 
What we really need is more 
imaginative thinking, and we 
must dig deeper for it. 

Saarinen once wrote about 
doing preliminaries on a particu- 
lar building. He spoke of locking 
himself in his study and evolving 
a full hundred sketches on one 
elevation before he had some- 
thing to pursue and develop. A 


' hundred sketches is digging 


deep, and this man’s work shows 
it. A hundred sketches _ takes 
time. Let’s take the time, and our 








work will be better. However, 
this numerical amount alone is 
not the recipe for good architec- 
ture, but through the process of 
thought and refinement, logic 
and sensibility, form and func- 
tion, there evolves something 
that will stand the mark of time. 
Good architecture, like music, 
poetry and art, defies time. 

In the phase of supervision, 
my travel sometimes encom- 
passes one hundred miles a day 
covering several jobs. I am pres- 
ently doing work in rather re- 
mote areas of DuPage and Cook 
County where restaurants are 
few and far between. I have 
found it practical to carry a 
lunch bucket complete with ther- 
mos rather than face starvation 
when the tradesmen eat. 

I have heard that most archi- 
tects keep their distance from 
the tradesmen on the premise 
that if one gets too chummy, 
they take advantage of you. I do 
believe that if you recognize a 
tradesman as a human being and 
meet him on common ground, 
much good will come of it. Yet, 
because of the architect’s posi- 
tion, he must remain neutral and 
unbiased. 

These informal get-togethers 
at the lunch break are very in- 
formative. Most building trades- 
men have an opportunity to air 
their gripes and their real atti- 
tude toward architects becomes 
obvious. Many craftsmen have 
the pre-conceived idea that these 
guys that make blueprints are 
well dressed, highly paid intel- 
lectuals exerting their authority. 
Actually we are there to inter- 
pret drawings, handle griev- 
ances, coordinate the sequences 
of work and to problem solve. 

It has also proven practical to 
dress sensibly for supervision in 
field clothes rather than’ office 
clothes. I’ve had many trades- 
men scoff at the architectural 
clothes horse show up on the 
job dressed in his grey tweed, 
button down collar and silk tie 
only to have them ruined from 
cement splashings, plaster dust 
or paint drippings. O 

— Louis Fideler, Jr. 





Office Profile 


RALPH 
STOETZEL 


Architect 
and 


Engineer 


@ Ralph Stoetzel, Architect and 
Engineer, denotes a father and 
son team well known in Chicago 
architectural circles and well 
known too, among industrialists 
who need quick and efficient 
architectural service with no sac- 
rifice of individuality in the 
finished structure. 

The firm has been active in 
Chicago since before 1920 when 


A freight transfer Warehouse and communications center for 


Dean Van Lines. 














it was founded by Ralph E. 
Stoetzel. The elder Stoetzel was 
a student of architecture at Col- 
umbia University in New York. 
His professional training record, 
prior to founding his firm, shows 
work under several prominent 
architects of the period, Hola- 
bird & Roche, Howard Shaw, 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Otis 
& Clarke. As with many other 
firms in the initial years the work 
was primarily residential, but in- 
dustrial and institutional work 
came soon. Churches made up a 
large percentage of the early in- 
stitutional practice and in the 
industrial field, prior to WW II, 
surface mine buildings, and min- 
ing towns, including all principal 
civic and commercial buildings, 
streets and utilities, occupied 
most of the firm’s time. 

Ralph S. Stoetzel, who joined 
the firm after studying architec- 
ture at the University of Illinois, 
added impetus to the firm’s 
growth when he joined his father 
in 1939. After serving overseas 
in the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
he became a full partner in 1945. 

During the past decade and a 
half the Stoetzel firm has added 


| 








considerably to Chicago’s store 
of buildings. Industrial plants, 
offices, warehouses, institutions 
bearing the clean sharp lines of 
unostentatious contemporary 
architecture typical of the Stoetz- 
els’ work, can be found through- 
out Chicago and Central Illinois. 
The firm’s work can be found as 
far north as Canada, as far west 
as Colorado and to the southeast 
in Virginia and Kentucky. All 
projects show the blending of 
the young approach with the in- 
sight of experience. 

The Stoetzels’ work has not 
gone unrecognized. In recent 
years two of their buildings have 
been cited in the annual award 
program jointly sponsored by the 
Chapter and by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Both men have met their civic 
obligations over the years — 
Ralph E. has served on the Glen- 
coe Park Board for more than 15 
years. Ralph S. is active in youth 
work, especially Boy Scouts. 
Each is a member of the AIA 
and has served on committees 
and Ralph S. has served as an 
officer. DO 





Reception area in an office building designed for Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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Printing plant and warehouse for the Sangamon Company. An office and manufacturing plant for Outboard Marine Corp. 
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INLAND ART 


@ The locus of the inland artist 
led us last month to the city 
which has within the last few 
years become the world center 
of art. With the death of many of 
the French giants and the inabil- 
ity of the younger Europeans to 
supplant them, New York, now 
unchallenged, has become the 
capital of the art world. It was 
there that we were drawn intent 
on seeing as many galleries and 
museums as two weeks would 
permit. 

New York is not an American 
city. The first American city one 
encounters as one heads inland 
is Philadelphia. Nor is New York 
a European city. It is a schizo- 
phrenic entity which, like all 
ports, forms the pivotal point of 
transition from the old world to 
the new. Unlike other port cities, 
however, New York has re- 
mained in a state of transition, 
its split-personality achieving the 
uniqueness of an altogether new 
and original mass. Yet it is this 
stabilized duality that makes it 
doubtful whether New York will 
continue for long to maintain its 
lordly position. 




































































































































































Two New Groups 














Vying for recognition, like the 
Renaissance city states of Rome, 
Florence and Venice, are two 
new emergent groups: the West 
Coast School and the Chicago 
School. A strong bid for emi- 
nence was made by the latter in 
the 1959 Lake Forest Collese 
exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture entitled “The New Chicago 
Decade 1950-60.” The show re- 
vealed a highly personalized 
interest in the human figure as 
distinguished from the Action 
Painters’ interest in the non-ob- 
jective mode. The distortion of 
the natural form which results 
from the artist’s intense personal 
involvement with his work is so 
deeply imbued with what can 
only be called the grotesque that 
currently this group has been 
referred to as the “Monster Ros- 
ter.” A list of these Shellian 
Gothics is in order, since two 
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have been included in the “New 
Images of Man,” another of 
those handsome publications by 
the Museum of Modern Art. This 
expensive ($5.00) reliquary 
served as a hard cover catalogue 
of the exhibit of the same name 
at the Modern last October and 
November. 

Except as indicated, all the 
painters and sculptors who ex- 
hibited in the Lake Forest Col- 
lege show were born in Chicago. 
The date of birth is also given to 
illustrate the relative youthful- 
ness of this group: Cosmo Cam- 
poli, South Bend, Indiana, 1922; 
George Cohen, 1919; Joseph Go- 
to, Hawaii, 1920; Theodore Hal- 
kin, 1924; Richard Hunt, 1935; 
June Leaf, 1930; John Miller, 
Princeton, Illinois, 1927; Alex 
Nicoloff, Toronto, 1924; Seymour 
Rosofsky, 1924; Franz Schulze, 
Uniontown, Pa., 1927; Evelyn 
Statsinger, New York City, 1927; 
Joyce Treiman, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, 1922; Donald Vlack, 1932; 
H. C. Westerman, Los Angeles, 
1922. 

Why this violent re-examina- 
tion of the figure after its having 
been abandoned for so many 
years? The validity of this brut- 
ish modality, as compared with 
the insipid forms of the Action 
Painters, is its teleological inti- 
macy with similar vital expres- 
sions of high order in the past. 
Specifically, these are the re- 
ligious architectural sculpture of 
the Romanesque, the paintings 
of Cranach, Bosch, and Griine- 
wald, African sculpture and the 
short-lived German Expression- 
ist movement. It is as though the 
artist would prove the existence 
of what Freud calls the Phylo- 
genetic Memory — a recollection 


of the bizarre morphology of 


Nature. Surrealism almost suc- 
ceeded as an art form because it 
suggested this same affiliation 
with those significant masters. 
However, it dwindled to the 
mere literary expression that it 
remains to-day although vague 
hints of it are to be sensed in the 
current Frankenstein Fad. 








Distant Failure 


The failure of non-objective 
painting*, like the failure of the 
window wall, is due to the dis- 
tance removing the artist from 
his work. This distance between 
the artist and his work is at once 
infinite and infinitesimal. One of 
the most important elements 
toward the achievement of an 
art form is how much of the 
creator exists within the work. 
This is the signficance of distor- 
tion. Distortion is unique to the 
individual. It is the only true 
expression of his naked psyche. 
No two men distort alike, where- 
as several thousands could be 
trained to paint identically (wit- 
ness the French Academy). Only 
Charles Eames could distort a 
chair in the manner in which he 
did. No one else, not even he, 
has been able to match this 
achievement. Van Gogh, Ce- 
zanne, Picasso and Matisse 
stamped their work in a manner 
that could never be taught in the 
atelier—a manner peculiar only 
to the individual: unique distor- 
tion. 

It is true that a spurious dis- 
tortion exists and is easily 
mimicked. This would indicate a 
technical virtuosity of distortion 
and would be no valid part of 
the finished product. Antitheti- 
cally, the concern of the non- 
objectivist is shape as an abstract 
reality much as the Impression- 
ists were concerned with the 
optical realities of color. The 
essence of the creative experi- 
ence is then reduced to the for- 
malities of intellectual inauiry 
and as such has very little place 
in the creation of a true work of 
art. This holds true for the most 
current abstract activity in the 
plastic arts: a diseased preoccu- 
pation with fragments and a 
compulsion to vary and _rear- 


*Lengthy analysis or definitions of the many 
facets of current painting have been avoided. 
The School of Paris, New York School, ab- 
stract-expressionists, abstract impressionists, 
Wells Street and action painters have been 
broadly categorized as non-objectivists t? 
distinguish them from the monster group. 
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range the shape and texture of 
these fragments for their own 
sake. This is the unhappy syn- 
drome of that effete activity. 
Like the monotonous manipula- 
tions of the typographic artist in 
his anxiety to produce ever new 
arrangements at the expense of 
legibility, today’s action painter 
only manipulates shape and sur- 
face at the expense of communi- 
cation. Nothing of himself is 
discernible in his painting. It is 
a return to the surface brilliance 
and virtuosity of Sargent and his 
salon. Thus it is that the Abstrac- 
tionist Movement is reduced to 
the same frantic activity of the 
Renaissance architects and their 
constant need to superimpose 
orders, evolve more complex 
composite capitals, break or arch 
every pediment and twist their 
Baroque columns toward the 
ultimate matricide of their archi- 
tecture. 

The two inland artists of the 
Lake Forest Show who were in- 
cluded in the “Images of Man” 
exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art are Cosmo Campoli 
and H. C. Westerman. In addi- 
tion there had been a one-man 
show last fall of yet another 
Chicagoan. Leon Golub ex- 
hibited at the New York branch 
of the Allan Frumkin Gallery. 
Mr. Golub, high priest of the 
“Monster Roster,” had also been 
well represented in the “Images 
of Man.” Among the inland 
expatriates residing in New York 
is an ex-Wells Street member 
who was having a one-man show 
at Poindexter on West 56th 
Street. Robert Natkin is an Ab- 
stract-Impressionist, a good ex- 
ample of the fragment approach 
working with Herman Miller 
Showroom colors. The scale of 
his canvases is enormous and it 
must be said that the spacious 
dignity of the gallery (true of all 
New York galleries) withstood 
the assault of his paintings with 
good grace. The now dispersed 
Wells Street group paints with 
largeness, vitality, offensively 
pretty color and monotonous 
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shapes. They are all action and 
very little painting. The Natkin 
opening was soberly quiet and 
his pregnant wife very sweet. 
Entering the Guggenheim 
with a strong bias of long stand- 
ing, we were not disappointed 
by what we found. Here too, the 
existence of virtuosity only for 
its own senile sake is evident. 
Contrary to Mr. Mumford, 
nothing of Wright's personality 
exists here. The familiar horizon- 
tality is all wrapped up in the 
spiral. Nowhere is there a trace 
of deeply raked joints and Ro- 
man brick. There are no intimate 
caves or insistent Mayan orna- 
mentation. Only the back yard 
port holes and the timid circular 
dividing strips in the terrazzo 
floors suggest any attempt at 
pattern making. In actuality, the 
museum is almost embarassing- 
ly intimate. Photographs, previ- 
ously seen, tended to give the 
impression of vast Caracallian 
scale and grandeur which is not 
so. The errors in the plan, if 
indeed they are errors, are not 
errors. They are spurious distor- 
tions which instead of being 
annoying are saddening like a 
recital by Florence Foster Jen- 
kins. No, Frank Lloyd Wright's 
personality is not insistent and 
does not intrude. It is his confu- 
sion and superficial modernity 
that is apparent. Here is the ex- 
pression of a man who began as 
a vital leader in an age of transi- 
tion but who could not under- 
stand its direction, a man of 20th 
Century concepts and a 19th 
Century predilection. His com- 
promise with that direction came 
too late. O 
—Adrian Lozano 


ADRIAN LOZANO, AIA, column- 
ist, and creator of the stimulating 
covers for INLAND ARCHITECT is 


_ now in private practice. He has 


an office at 100 East Ohio in 
Chicago and is in association 
with Universal Engineering 
Company, Architects and Engi- 
neers of the same address. 








Institute Progress and 
Value Outlined 

Progress at the Octagon and 
for the AIA in general was high- 
lighted in a lengthy article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Prod- 
ucts, published by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Highlighting ex- 
amples of research, community 
service, redevelopment, and 
municipal planning done by sev- 
eral chapters of the Institute, the 
article outlines the history of the 
architectural profession in the 
United States and relates it spe- 
cifically to the history of the AIA. 

The piece does an excellent 
job of describing what an archi- 
tect is and how his professional 
organization and stature has 
grown over the years. 

It’s the type of article that can 
help architects to tell their cli- 
ents about the functions archi- 
tects perform and it also will be 
a help to active membership 
committee chairmen and others 
seeking to describe the long 
range benefits of AIA member- 
ship to those qualified architects 
still without the fold. A limited 
number of extra copies are avail- 
able; write to INLAND ARCHITECT 
or contact Pittsburgh Plate. 





DIRECTORY ISSUE 

The March issue of Inland 
Architect will be a Directory 
Issue. A listing of all archi- 
tects registered to practice 
in the State of Illinois will 
be the principal feature. 

This directory wil! be of 
value to all architects and 
we anticipate it will be a 
reference for our subscrib- 
ers for two years or more. 
Advertising rates have not 
been increased for the spe- 
cial issue and a short time 
remains for any one who 
wishes to advertise to get 
an order in. Additional cop- 
ies of the directory may be 
ordered in advance and will 
be available until April 1, 
1960, at $2.00 a copy. More 
after April 1. 
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a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward J. 
Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


Most architects at some time 
in their career, have the dubious 
pleasure of a client who consists 
of an elective legislative body 
attempting to build a new build- 
ing to house their various activ- 
ities. Many Peoria architects 
have had the same client in the 
past thirty-five years, trying to 
build the same building—namely, 
the Peoria County Board of 
Supervisors, with an “on again - 
off again” attempt at construc- 
tion of a new County Court 
House. The present building was 
constructed in 1876, and is a 
typical classical revival structure, 
complete with rotunda and col- 
umns. 


Starts 35 Years Ago 


According to older County 
Board members, the first try 
occurred around 1925. In 1941, 
a proposal was put before the 
voters — this one for $1,500,000, 
which failed in about an 8 to 1 
ratio. The firm of Jameson and 
Harrison made preliminary 
drawings to further this project. 
However, had it succeeded, the 
second World War would un- 
doubtedly have prevented any 
realization of a new County 
Court house. 

After the war, the proposal 
was naturally reconsidered and 
this time the scope of the project 
increased. An association of Pe- 
oria Architects under the title 
of. Allied Architects of Peoria, 
prepared drawings for the pro- 
posed County Court House. The 
group was headed by Elbert I. 
Harrison as chairman, with 
member architects as follows: 
Walter Jameson, Frank N. Em- 
erson, Richard S. Gregg, Cecil C. 
Briggs, Frederick Klien, Hamil- 
ton B. Dox and Rudolph L. Kelly. 


In connection with this new 





Court House, the City of Peoria 
was to build a new City Hall on 
the same site and the entire 
square block was redesigned into 
a plaza. Lankton & Ziegele were 
the architects for the City Build- 
ing which reached only the 
preliminary stage. The County 
Building drawings were com- 
pleted with financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 
However, again the referendum 
was defeated, this time by a 
3 to 2 margin. The estimated cost 
of construction was $2,460,000. 

The year 1951 saw another try 
in solving the problem. A group 
of Chicago investors were pro- 
posing to buy the Court House 
square to develop into commer- 
cial property, leaving the Peoria 
County Board of Supervisors air 
rights. They further proposed to 
build a structure to be occupied 
jointly by the City of Peoria and 
Peoria County. This building to 
be constructed above the com- 
mercially developed property 
and to revert back to county 
ownership after a certain period 
of years. Lankton & Ziegele were 
again engaged to make some 
preliminary drawings for this 
property. The County Board 
turned this proposal down. 

The year 1956 saw another 
proposal never made public. A 
small group of Peoria investors 
proposed to build a parking deck 
on the Court House site, with 
some commercial space on one 
side and a corner for the county 
Court House, provided the coun- 
ty could not be persuaded to 
build on another location from 
the proceeds of the sale of the 
land. Verkler & Tinsman made 
preliminary drawings on_ this 
scheme, but the cost of this 
project stymied further progress, 
although the 1400 to 1700 car 
parking deck was and is, needed 
in downtown Peoria. 


Public Building Commissions 


As many architects know, 1955 
saw the passage of the Public 
Building Commissions Act by 
the Illinois State Legislature. 
This required the governing 
body of the county seat to set up 
the Public Building Commission, 












in this case, the City of Peoria, 
They decided not to do so, al- 
though the County Board of 
Supervisors worked hard to con- 
vince Peoria City Council mem- 
bers they should establish a 
commission. In 1957, an amend- 
ment to the State Act allowed 
the County Board members to 
establish a Public Building Com- 
mission. However, the City of 
Peoria, realizing they could not 
have the advantage of control, 
(the initiating agency appoints 
four members and all other par- 
ticipating agencies appoint one 
member each) immediately ini- 
tiated a Public Building Com- 
mission with the Peoria County 
Board of Supervisors, Peoria 
School District No. 150, and the 
Peoria Sanitary District. The city 
fathers then turned around and 
said Peoria would not participate 
in the proposal for a joint City- 
County building. 


Architects Interviewed 


The Public Building Commis- 
sion then proceeded to interview 
Peoria architects, and selected 
Lankton-Ziegele-Terry and As- 
sociates to make plans for a new 
Peoria County Court House 
building. The fall of 1959 saw 
the presentation to the Peoria 
County Board, of a proposal for 
a new building and Court House 
square—the cost of the building 
estimated at $3,750,000, and the 
total amount needed, including 
furnishings, land and other items, 
set a total of $4,800,000. After 
much haggling, the County 
Board approved, and it looked 
like the long road to a new build- 
ing finally terminated in success. 
However, a legal technicality 
concerning the sale of county 
property to the Public Building 
Commission necessitated an- 
other vote by the Board men- 
bers. They promptly reversed 
their position and again the new 
court house was on the shelf. 

There may have been other 
proposals over the years, but 
they are not known to your re- 
porter at this time. 

The last stage in this “many 
act drama” came this month. 
The Building Committee of the 
Peoria County Board had been 
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requested to reconsider the pos- 
sibility of remodeling the exist- 
ing building. They proceeded to 
issue a letter to all local archi- 
tectural firms requesting a dis- 
cussion meeting to consider this 
and any other suggestions which 
might be forthcoming. Included 
in this letter from the Building 
Committee, was the suggestion 
of possible free services by local 
architects on a “civic duty basis.” 
This letter was written in the 
face of the fact that repeatedly, 
the county board had been ad- 
vised by local architectural firms 
that remodeling was a waste of 
the tax payers dollar. An inde- 
pendent Chicago engineering 
firm had made a survey of exist- 
conditions in 1957, and had 
arrived at the same conclusions. 


Historic Meeting 


I talked to some of the archi- 
tects in Peoria who agreed we 
should call a meeting to discuss 
this turn of events before the 
joint meeting with the County 
Board. Here, I should like to say 
that an historic meeting occurred 
in Peoria, although the local 
press was completely unaware of 
this fact. For the first time, at 
least one member from each of 
the fourteen architectural firms 
in the City of Peoria, gathered 
around the luncheon table to 
have a friendly discussion of this 
problem. The conclusion of this 
meeting resulted in the drafting 
of a letter to the Building Com- 
mittee, stating their joint posi- 
tion with reference to, (1) the 
architectural firm employed by 
the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion, (2) the AIA mandatory re- 
quirements concerning free ar- 
chitectural services, and (3) the 
unadvisability of remodeling the 
existing court house. Not all 
firms signed this letter, but a 
majority did, and the minority 
went on record for future con- 
sideration of remodeling. The 
meeting with the County Board 
members resulted in little posi- 
tive action, but did voice many 
opinions, again from nearly every 
firm in town. 

The proposal for an AIA 
closed-competition for a new 
county court house was ad- 
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vanced, but some felt this was 
slightly out of order (although 
perfectly ethical since the firm 
of Lankton-Ziegele-Terry & As- 
sociates was hired by the Public 
Building Commission and not by 
the County Board of Supervis- 
ors) since all firms had been 
interviewed and one had been 
selected and completed prelimi- 
nary drawings. 

The crux of the problem, 
whether by competition or selec- 
tion of a firm by the County 
Board, or the rehiring of Lank- 
ton-Ziegele-Terry & Associates 
by the County Board revolve 
around one simple fact—namely, 
that, irregardless of the method, 
a bond issue would have to be 
passed by referendum vote. This 
is very unlikely. Few people in 
a community actually use a court 
house, but all pay too much in 
taxes and a proposed increase is 
not in the cards. Some idealists 
(mostly architects) think a good 
public relations proposal would 
pass but the practical politicians 
(including a few architects) 
would not concur in this thesis. 


On Again—Off Again 


As this article is written, the 
County Board of Supervisors is 
meeting and may conjure some 
proposal for the much needed 
space—the current building be- 
sides being old and in need of 
everything, contains about one- 
half of the space presently re- 
quired. The local newspaper 
through its editorial page, is 
again campaigning for a joint 
City-County building. Most re- 
cently, a member of the current 
Peoria. City Council proposed a 
new river-front site one block 
wide and four blocks long, to 
contain a County Court House, a 
City Hall, a Library (the city 
hall and library are current in 
construction with the court 
house) and a Civic Auditorium 
with parking facilities for all! 
The court house square under 
this proposal, would be redevel- 


oped on a commercial basis. 


Sounds great!! I am sure all 


Peoria architects would back this 


project 100%. However, at this 
point, optimism is certainly at a 
low ebb. 


| LETTERS 





TO THE EDITORS: 


Your article, “Fixed Architects?”, 
which appeared in the December 
issue, regarding the Institute ethics is 
a topic upon which some long discus- 
sion might be had, and it will cer- 
tainly do no harm to talk about it. It’s 
better than saying and doing nothing 
about a rather serious subject. 

Yet, all forms of discussion will, in 
the end, not disclose faults with the 
code of ethics, but if the discussions 
are thoroughly revealing, we should 
come to the conclusion that there are 
two, or perhaps more, types of archi- 
tects. More correctly, there is truly one 
type of professional architect whom 
the Institute originally intended to up- 
hold, and for whom the code is writ- 
ten. Other types might be termed 
tradesmen, figure-heads, promoters, 
salesmen, and the like. 

Unfortunately, it is a little too easy 
for one to obtain an architect’s license 
and to become a member of the Insti- 
tute; consequently, many forms of 
practitioners are huddled under a 
cloak of glory and righteousness. Many 
have come into being by forcing them- 
selves to accumulate sufficent knowl- 
edge, and to retain it long enough to 
get by four days of examination. And 
having done so, by law they are 
qualified to rest on their laurels for 
the remainder of their lives and to call 
themselves architects. There are a few, 
but only a few thank goodness, who 
have even found shortcuts to that end 
by traveling the secret passage to the 
back door way of becoming registered. 

The formality of becoming licensed 
to practice architecture is to the pro- 
fessional man a respectful way of tak- 
ing the necessary first step of his 
career. His true tests follow a long 
time afterward. They are tests of cour- 
age, initiative, the desire for knowl- 
edge, and the never-ending will to do 
his best, and then better, in perform- 
ing his personal services to his clients. 
Practicing under these principles, the 
professional architect will find no fault 
or particular restrictions in the code of 
ethics. It was for this type of architect 
that the Standards of: Practice were 
written. : 

Now, if the foregoing brief analysis 
is at all valid, it may be contended 
that those people who wish to find 
faults with the code, and who would 
like to “bend it a little,” do so of 
necessity as the result of their own 
deficiencies and lack of courage. It 
would appear that architects are not 
as fixed as they should be. The code 
of ethics has been fixed. KR 
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Chicago 
AIA 
Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chaptes 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Way back when you were 
doing Frontispiece problems or 
an Archaeological Analytique 
now and then you couldn’t have 
failed to incorporate an inscrip- 
tion for a title, one to two inches 
high, across the bottom of the 
sheet. Hours and hours went into 
the formation and rendering of 
this caption and you produced a 
handsome title and incidentally 
learned something of lettering 
and inscriptions in the process. 

Later on with greatly increased 
speed and much less attention to 
detail you used similar titles on 


¢~ your projets with perhaps a 


tendency toward modern or ex- 
aggerated simplicity. This title 
business with the entourage were 
what really “set-off” your archi- 
tecture and one proficient in 
these non-essentials could often 
“sell” the jury. 

Then came private practice or 
activity for the living wage but 
the old habits persisted. The 
trees and title were the “arty” 
part of the rendering and were 
preserved in each perspective or 
elevation you were called on to 
present and everyone seemed to 
like them, at least they were 
tolerated as a part of the archi- 
tectural process. 

Then came the glorious day 
when your very own rendering 
was published in the newspaper. 
You knew in advance and bought 
papers, all issues, for two days 
just to make sure you didn’t miss 
it, and when it did come out you 
bought up the issue to the extent 
of your immediate budget. Later 
that day you cut out the “article” 
with picture attached and re- 
flected. You discovered many 
things. oO 


First, it wasn’t your rendering 
at all! It was “Artists conception” 
of new building for “Lovely 
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Lollipops Corporation.” There 
wasn't any glorious title across 
the bottom, it had been clipped! 
There wasn’t any entourage 
either, the sky was gone and the 
foreground suffered a_ similar 
fate and the whole clipped pro- 
duction was only two columns 
wide! Your own name went 
away with the title and although 
the size, cost, completion date 
and number of people to be em- 
ployed in the new plant were 
mentioned the Architect was not, 
and you became the victim of 
mixed emotions for days if not 
for years. 


We have all shared your expe- 
rience and many of us still don’t 
understand that just an ordinary 
architects name, which none of 
us are of course, just isn’t news. 
Creative artists have seldom 
been properly recognized nor 
appreciated and this century is 
only slightly different from those 
which have gone before. 


Public appreciation of archi- 
tecture and art must be improved 
to a point where we demand to 
give credit to those responsible 
for admirable work, regardless 
of the field of endeavor. Archi- 
tects will get their recognition 
when they are appreciated by 
the Public. But just because the 
name of most architects isn’t 
news and isn’t usually mentioned 
in newspapers we wouldn't want 
to seem to be in a position con- 
doning sloppy reportorial habits. 

O 


To call the Published drawing 
the “artist’s conception” when it 
is the “architect’s perspective” is 
careless terminology. To credit 
the photographer who took the 
photo of the architect’s perspec- 
tive and not to credit the archi- 
tect is giving due credit for a 
detail and missing the credit for 
the main creative force behind 


the project. The owner and 


builder are important, in fact in- 
dispensable, but when the value 
of the architects service and real 
function is understood by the 
public and those who report 
such cultural items to the public, 
then the architect will receive 
the credit he deserves. 


Should we ever achieve such 
enlightenment remember that 





the press is free to also blame 
the architect. Are we ready for 
that? Are we ready to have the 
news media criticize architecture 
as they do with music, painting 
and the theatre? Ready or not, 
it would be in the public interest 
to have poor or good architec- 
ture aired and discussed. Come 
the enlightenment! 


Oo 
“I'm as immoral as Wren or 
Bramante 
How I long for flowing 
volutes 
What would I pay for a 
Renaissance Bay? 
Or for columns with Bases 
and Flutes.” 
O : 
The above is part of a dialogue ~ 
written by Alfred Shaw F.A.LA.: © 
which was delivered at the © 
Tinsel Topping Out Party, by ~ 
Messrs Shaw, Gerhardt and = 
Bachman. Try it to the tune of | 
“Wonderful Guy.” The skit re- 7 
volved around “dirty postcards” 7 
showing classical architecture ~ 
and Al’s writing contains all the © 
old spirit of an Architectural ~ 
Party. 
O 
“How I crave the curves of 
the Borgias 
How I yearn for a creamy 
cartouche 
I still admire my love and 
desire 
For Pediments plastered 
with juice 
Dash me up a cornice with 
corbels 
Let me swing on a dreamy 
festoon 
Live in the past just as long 
as I last 
With Ictinus, Cellini, Ghi- 
berti, Rossini, 
And humming a Renaissance 
tune.” 
Oo 


But to keep the record straight 7 
we must add that the characters | 
also were modern, in fact the © 
singer of the above should have — 
been sent to Williamsburg for” 
life as punishment for his feel” 
ings according to the Cop of the} 
skit. ‘ 

O a 
“How I cringe when I think | 
of your future 4 
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Pray, repent of your classical 
sins 

Please look askance at the 
whole Renaissance 

And consider the Swedes 
and the Finns! 

Meditate deeply with Mum- 
ford and Hudnut, 

Riffle thru Sweets, the 
Forum and Life 

Sit in a chair that’s sus- 
pended in air 

And forget about Eastlake 
and Phyfe.” 

“Keep away from dentils 
and arches 

Don't be caught dead in a 
dome 

Plasticize space with mag- 
nificent grace 

And eradicate Athens and 
Rome” 

O 


Sorry there is not room for the 
entire dialogue but who can re- 
sist rhyming rolled together with 
humor and architecture like the 
following. 

“You're as dead as a Byzan- 

tine doornail, 





You're as dead as a brick in 
St. Pauls, 

Get on the beam that’s an 
acetate dream 

And forget about ceilings 
and walls. 

Gird your loins with a 
nuclear fission, 

Note all the various signs in 
the sky, 

Then you will know that the 
classics will go 

Like ice cream on the 
Fourth of July!” 


“Take a notch in the belt of 
your morals, 

Think about Jesus and 
Frank. 

Murder the client who isn’t 
too pliant, 

Be conscious as hell of your 
rank. 


“Throw out your chest like 
a boy from the Bauhaus. 

Look at the world as it’s 
going to be. 

Then when you're mellow 
they'll make you a Fellow, 


And then you can bellow 
that you are a Fellow 
Precisely like Walker and 
me!” 
O 
Don't miss the list of Archi- 
tects registered in Illinois sched- 
uled for next month. You'll want 
to save your copy of our INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 


Chicago Building Code 
Available 


Chicago ordinances relating to 
building construction and main- 
tenance are available in a new 
edition, just published by the 
Index Publishing Corp. A 960- 
page volume the new edition 
gives effect to over 120 amend- 
ments to various sections of the 
Building Code. New material 
covers men’s cubicle hotels, air 
pollution control, ventilation, 
electrical installations, and elec- 
tric signs and_ signboards. 
Monthly supplements are issued. 
Copies are available by mail at 
$8.00 and over the counter at 
$7.50 from the publisher at 19 
So. Wells, RAndolph 6-1477. 
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2900 N. WESTERN AVE. 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


Aluminum RADIANT PANEL CEILINGS 
TAT @ Wider Range to Youn Imagination! 


Architecturally Sound Airtex 
Radiant Panel Ceilings Can Be... 


© Used with any type of acoustical tile to 
create beautiful ceilings that decrease 
sound transmission. 


a. Used with any type of lighting fixture to 


create better lighting and dramatic light- 
ing effects. 


= « Installed on high or low ceilings—even 


vertically—to provide efficient, lower cost 
_ radiant heating and cooling.- 

¢ Installed in “bands” to maintain even cli- 
matic conditions at large window areas... 
and to obtain special ceiling designs at 
other areas. 

¢ Color matched or contrasted to carry out 
your decorating themes. 


—— | 


Fi REE! Informative, Entertaining Booklet 


“Warm—Cool—and Quiet” the story of the Airtex 
Radiant Acoustical Ceiling System! 
Write for your copy today! 
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AIA CHICAGO CHAPTE 


Applying for 
Corporate Membership 

















JAMES D. FERRIS 





Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 








Newly Elected 





























EARL RALPH BENEDICT, JR. 


Born: Chicago, Ill. 1910. Edu- 
cation: University of Illinois, 
B.S. in Archi- 
tecture. Pro- 
fessional Train- 
ing: Drafts- 
man with B. F. 
Olson, eight 
years, Job Cap- 
tain and Archi- 
tect with A. 
Epstein & Sons, Nicol & Nicol, 
Ralph Stoetzel, Howard Fisher, 
and Naess & Murphy. Partner 
in firm of Martling & Benedict 
prior to WWII. Currently archi- 
tectural editor of Building Con- 
struction Illustrated. Member 
Illinois Society of Architects. 
Served as officer in Naval Con- 
struction Battalions and Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 


Newly Elected 

Associate Members 

JOSEPH G. SLOVINEC 

Born: Chicago, III. 1925. Educa- 


tion: Chicago Technical College, 
Bachelor of Architectural Engi- 








neering. Professional Training: 
Draftsman with Schmidt, Gar- 
den and Erick- 
son, four years; 
project leader, 
Bureau of 
Architecture, 
Chicago Board 
1 of Education, 
1958 to pres- 
ent. Served 
with U.S. Army, traveled in 
France, Germany and England. 


ORVILLE JOSEPH STAFFORD 


Born: Chicago, Ill. 1912. Educa- 
tion: Wilson Junior College, Ar- 
mour Institute 
of Technology, 
Akron Univer- 
| sity. Profes- 
sional Train- 
ing: Drafts- 
. man with Frank 
ee B. Gray and 
BM with iiasaes 
& Bollenbacher, Designer with 
Frank Musser & Associates, cur- 
rently job Captain with Hola- 
bird & Root. 











) Corporate Members 
é JAMES RUDOLPH LOWENBERG 
Born: Chicago, Ill. 1934, Edu- 
7 cation: Massachusetts Institute 
. of Technolo- 
i gy, Cambridge, 
> Mass., Bache- 
" lor of Architec- 
r ture. Profes- 
: sional Experi- 
ence: drafts- 
. man and archi- 
1 tect with Lo- 
ua wenberg & Lowenberg. Licensed 
at in 1958. Member of the Illinois 
19 National Guard. 
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ADDENDUM 


Building Industry 
Alliance Elects 


Charles F. Behrensmeyer, 
Quincy, IIl., was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Building 
Industry Alliance at the Associa- 
tion’s meeting last December. 
Frank H. Beinhauer, Decatur, 
was elected vice-president and 
Earl H. Beling, Moline, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates from member or- 
ganizations to the IBIA council 








are Behrensmeyer and John H. 
Alschuler, Chicago, Architects 
Association of Illinois, represent- 
ing the four American Institute 
of Architects Chapters in I]linois; 
Paul H. Tiffin, Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Construc- 
tion Specification Institute; Bein- 
hauer and Stanley Glass, Belvi- 
dere, the State Council of the 
Associated General Contractors 
which includes the six AGC 
Chapters in the state. Alternates 
to Beinhauer and Glass are Les- 
ter H. Foltz, Decatur, and Har- 
old B. Larson, Rockford. 
Delegates at large are Beling, 
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Facts are facts! Thanks to AUTOCLAVING you 
can forget whatever worries you've had regarding 
the stability and appearance of block walls. 

IB WAYLITE Preshrunk Block assure you: 


© Moisture content of 17%—linear shrinkage of only 
0.017% (Modified British Method), 0.036% (Rapid 
Method)—so low you actually increase wall 
stability by as much as 50%. 


© Compressive strength well over the Grade A, 
ASTM C-90 specifications of 1000 psi. 


© Block 1 to 2 pounds lighter in weight because 
they're dry—cleaner, sharper edges and improved 
color for easier laying and attractive appearance. 


© Lower wall costs due to fewer joints and less 
reinforcement. 


Such advanced performance is possible only 
with AUTOCLAVED high pressure steam cured 
block. To give you such block, IB invested nearly 
$1,000,000.00 in AUTOCLAVING equipment and 
techniques — increasing WAYLITE Preshrunk 
Block capacity 50% to meet your demands 

for superior block for exposed walls. 


Daily. testing in our plants is supplemented 
by licensed testing agencies. “Prove to 
yourself the advantages of bigh pressure 
steam curing” by visiting our plants anytime 
... or phone FR 2-8727 for samples 

and complete test data. 











representing the consulting en- 
gineers, and H. Mayne Stanton, 
secretary-manager of the Chi- 
cago Builders’ Chapter. Mere- 
dith G. Jensen is the representa- 
tive of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Producers’ Council to IBIA. 


IBIA Objectives 


Objectives of the IBIA are 
public understanding, improved 
building financing, sensible leg- 
islation and building codes, and 
sound contract bidding proce- 
dures. Currently the group is 
serving as adviser to both the 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the State Fire 
Marshal in the development of 
safety codes for school buildings. 


Merchandise 
Mart Passes 


Members of the Chicago 
Chapter, AIA, can obtain passes 
to the Merchandise Mart exhibits 
by following either of two pro- 
cedures, The Buyer Service De- 
partment there has informed the 
Chapter Office. First: by going 
in person to Room 988B of the 
Mart and displaying a current 
personal registration identifica- 
tion card. This is the card pro- 
vided by the State of Illinois 
Department of Registration and 
Education. Secondly: a pass can 
be obtained by mail by address- 
ing the letter to the Buyer Serv- 
ice Department and making an 
imprint of the registration seal 
issued to the member writing 
the letter on the letterhead. This 
seal will serve as adequate iden- 
tification and proof of registra- 
tion. 


E. Todd Wheeler Named 
AIA Chairman 


E. Todd Wheeler, Director of 
Hospital Planning for Perkins 
and Will, Architects, has been 
named Chairman of the AIA’s 
National Committee on Hospi- 
tals and Health. He has been a 
member of the Committee for 
the past five years and has been 
a Fellow of the Institute since 
1955. 
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More Than 100,000 Sq. Ft. of Exposed 
Flexicore Used in this High School 
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ts Thornton Fractional Township High School South, Lansing, Ill. Exterior views showing the use of 

o- Architects—Consoer & Morgan, Chicago exposed Flexicore for canopies. 

e- } 

he Yes, more than 100,000 sq. ft. of exposed Flexicore ceiling, caulked 

ag and painted, was used in the classroom areas with a suspended acous- 

he tical ceiling in the corridors. Flexicore has met the requirements of the 

ot architect—What were these requirements? 

"a- 

“_ First, a need for quick construction through the cold-weather months, 

vis enabling the building to be enclosed for winter construction. 

nd Second, a long overhang to provide light control in the classrooms, 

an also simplify construction. 

SS- Third, a method for providing lateral bracing in the 2-story building | 

pe without the use of costly and obstructing steel beams. 

oat Fourth, a floor and finished ceiling in one unit. 

ing Fifth, a fire-proof floor and roof construction. 

‘his Si h | . 

wont ixth, low maintenance. 

tras | Seventh, long span with minimum depth. 
and, oh yes, low cost—the entire building, including an AAU 
regulation swimming pool and 950-seat auditorium, was 

od constructed for an actual $13.77 per square foot. 
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FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 

en a _— Pe Concrete Products Division 

- for nat ' 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
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NAtional 5-7535 
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nw DIRECTION COLORS 


selected by Raymond Loewy Associates...and you 


From the world-famed studios...and through the guidance of foremost American 
architects... Arketex Ceramic Corporation brings you a new wealth of color for greater 
decorative scope. Engineered colors that were planned to belong to contemporary 
architecture. Warm colors that will lend important friendliness and livability 

to your settings. Shades, textures, and contrasts that give free rein to even the most 
imaginative designer. Colors selected exclusively for architects, by 

Raymond Loewy Associates and you of the architectural profession. 


iV a new direction with 
, STRAIGHT-LINE DESIG 
for economy in planning 
and construction... 


AGAIN ARKETEX sets the pace in structural tile advances 
as first in the field to meet today’s trend to straight-line desig 
Crisp detail, with square corners accented, cuts both 

materials costs and installation time. Coves and bullnoses are 
minimized—whether for bases, caps, or corners—as are pilas 

recesses, finished soffits, projecting wainscoting. No need to — 

provide expensive reinforced masonry lintels over windows ané 

doors. No limitations on design possibilities for cost reasons. / 
You use just one material from floor to ceiling...work in plat 

CALL US and panels with stacked jointing as you want it...to gain 

FOR SAM PLES design that reflects the best contemporary practice at savings 
never before possible. And your clients gain still further benef 

AND from ARKETEX applications—through the lasting beauty © 
and maintenance-free durability of structural ceramics 
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ARKETEX...the progressive name 


in structural ceramics M AT E R | pn L S E RV } C E 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT DIVISION 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
DISTRIBUTED BY... 300 W. Washington + Chicago 6 + FRanklin 2-3600 + Ext. 46: 

















